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ABSTRACT 

Concerned %ath those students in Connecticut who had 
conpleted eighth grate and sought to be admitted to regional 
VQcatiohal-technical schools, this study had as its objectives to: 
|1) determine the general characteristics of students being served by 
Regional Vocational Technical Schools in the State, and (2) deterudne 
to What extent the schools were serving the range of students sleeking 
enrdllroent. A random sample from eadti of 14 schools of the 15 in the 
Staite was used. For analytical purposes, students iiere divided into 
t;wo catiegories: those actually enrolled and those not enrolled « 
Findings include: (1) A significant diff er^ce was found between the 
enrolled and non-enrolled applicants on their trade choice, (2) There 
w^e no significant differences between the tw groups on age, grade 
last: coDqc>leted, race, or sex, (3) Significant differences in family 
bac)cground were found between the eiirolled and non-enroUed 
^PPiic^ts, (4) Significant differences were apparent between the two 
groups in intelligence test scores, achievement test scores, grades 
^^^P^ated, persor4al characteristics, grades obtained, days absent, 
times tardy, and recommendations from the sending schools* Much of 
the difference evidenced between the ^irolled and non-enrolled 
students can be traced to the inadequacy of information from the 
sending school as well as the failure of students to appear for 
testing and cannot all be attributed to the selection process • 
(Author/SN) 
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Chapter One 
EJTi^ODUCTIOIi 
Dackp:round 

The fifteen Connecticut Re ;iona2 7ocational-Te clinical schools mr.lce up 
a state-operated system of secondary trade schools providing primarily Trade 
and Industrial iMucation to i^tudents in all areas of the state* Students in 
eighth grade may opt to attend either a general or comprehensive high school 
or a Regional Vocational Technical School* 

The basic purpose of this study is to describe some of the characteris- 
tics of the students vho opted for enrollment in regional technical schools* 
The purpose for doing this study was to determine: l) the general character- 
istics of students boing served by Regional Vocational Technical Schools, and 
'2) to v;hat extent tlie schools arc serving the range of students seeking en- 
rollment* 

One must hasten to point out that the regional vocational-technical 
schools do not reproncnt the oole opportunity for vocational education, or 
oven the major opportunity for vocational education in Connecticut* There 
are alf;o regional agricultural programs at the secondary level (also state- 
op3x*ated, but as part of a regular high school). Many high schools offer 
other vocational oppoi'tunities in Trade and Iridustry, Business IMucation, 
Distributive .IkJucation, Coopei^ative V/ork Experience programs. Health programs. 
Home Education, and a variety of exemplary programs* 

At the post-high school level, regional vocational-technical schools 
offer Trade and Industrial -iducation and Health .Education programs* 

Also at the post-high school level four technical colleges offer a 
variety of engineering technician training programs. A new community college 
:;ystem is rapidly expandinr^ its offerings in occupational education* At the 
adult Icvftl, the Rogionol Technical iTchodls offer apprentice trajjiing. 
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Trade prepamoiy and Trade supplfxnentary programs. Three Slrill Centers are 
providthc job training for unenployed disadvantaged adults (one being oper- 
ated for jjimates of correctional institutions). Other prosrams include sup- 
port to a variety of prosrams such as sheltered workshops, special prosrams 
for the disadvantaged, end others. 

This study, thus, is concerned vdth a small but irni)ortant aspect of 
Vocational Ivducation in Connecticut; The students 1*0 have completed eightli 
grade and seel: to be admitted to regional vocatior^l tcclinical schools* 

All students Kho are occcptcd by these schools do not enroll (See Table 
I-A "Cancelled" and "Failing to Ueport"). Others who are qualified cannot be 
accepted* This is not because the regional schools do not v/ant to serve them; 
rather, it is because the facilities, staff and finances are limited. 

A less important restraint, but nevertheless a factor in limited ' enroll- 
ment, is the manpower needs of the state. The regional vocational-technical 
schools do not wish to train undxdly large surpluses of people in various trade 
onfl industrial areas. 

Because there arc more applicants than can be accommodated in the region- 
al schools, schools have set up admissions procedures. These procedures 
vary from school to school for nt least tv;o reasons: l) some schools are able 
to accommodate most of the applicants, primarily those schools in more sparse- 
ly populated areas; others, primarily those in heavily populated areas, have 
high numbers of applicants, and can accept only a small portion of the applic- 
ants; 2) all schools do not offer the same programs. Students are not just 
admitted to schools, but many schools make an effort to select students inter- 
ested in the programs offered by the schools. 

Because this need for admission policies exists, it could be important 
to Jcnovi if these policies are discriminating in certain ways. Additionally, 
simply reporting the characteristics of those seeking enrollment would be of 
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little value in determining wKo is served by the schools and making some com- 
parison with some other groups. It must be kept in mindt however ^ that stu- 
dents vzho are classified as non-enrolled are not just those ^o are refused 
admission^ but those who change their minds^ those who raovBt or for other rea- 
sons choose not to come^ or cannot come even though they may have been accep- 
ted for admission or are qualified for admission* 

This study, then, v^hile designed to describe students who seek admission, 
does so by malcing comparisons of those who actually enroll to those v/ho were 
not enrolled. 

In addition, because the study was .conducted after the first semester of 
1971-72, it was possible to obtain data on the progress of many of the admit- 
ted students in the school. This information is also reported. 

To be more precise the two groups are as follows: 

a. enrolled students: ninth grade students who reported and were en- 
rolled in the regional vocational-technical schools September of 197 1 

b. non-enroUed students: ninth grade students who applied but were not 

enrolled in the regional vocational-technical schools. This group is 

made up of four catagories (See Table I-A) 

*1. Students v;ho were accepted but cancelled their enroll- 
ment before school started. 
*2. Students who were accepted but failed to report to 
the school _ . 

3* Students who v:ere qualified but coiild not be enrolled 
because of limited space and staff. 
4* Students who were not qualified. 

Procedures 

The group under study were those students x^ho sought admission into the 
regional vocational-technical schools for the ninth grade in the fall sem- 
ester of the 1971-72 school year. i 

The study was started in February of 1972* It is based on data collected 
from the application form whioh is required to be cubmitted by each ntudont 

*In general replacements for the "canceUed" ond "failed to report" 
were drav/n from the pool of "ouolificd#" The replacement students are in- 
cluded in this report as "enrolled." 

4 



(cee Appendix A). Because of the large number of students who sought admis-- 
sion, it was decided to take a random sampling of the students. For each school, 
a random sample of thirty students who were enrolled and 'thirty students who 
did not enroll v/as developed. The sample for each school viae generated through 
a computer program (a further discussion of the sample xriJLl be found later in 
this chapter). 

In order to collect the data, a Data Collection Form vms developed (see 
Appendix: B). It vras tested and revised tv/ice in cooperation x/ith administra- 
tive personnel of one of the regional schools and v/ith guidance personnel from 
tViO regional schools* Data collection procedures were developed and a training 
program for five graduate students was held in one of the regional vocational-- 
tcclinical schools using actual data. 

These five graduate students constituted the nucleous of teams which 
uent to each of the regional schools* Vlith the complete and generous cooi>er- 
ation- of personnel in each of the schools the teams were given the applica- 
tion forms of students. These were divided into two groups: one group of 
students v/ho vere enrolled, and another group of students who applied but 
\/ere not enrolled. Bach group v/as nximbered sequentially and the random sam- 
ple selected. Ho names of students v/ere recorded to assure anonymity. 

The collected data was returned to the university where each student's 
data v;a5 punched on to cards and transferred to tape for anal^'-sis* 

Analysis of data was done by computer using the Tele Storage and Retrieval 
ProgramJ^ vMch is especially designed for social science research statistical 
treatment. Both non-parametric and parametric statistics were used as appro- 
priate. 



^ Tele Storage & Retrieval System t Dulce University, Durham, II. C, 
1968, Revised, December, 1971* 



Limitations 



A. Problems Related to Data Collection 

Certain problems are inherent in the data collection and treatment pro- 
cedure. The complete reliance on the application form and other school records 
resiilted in the fact that: 

1. There were considerable missing data. The application form is first 
completed by the student who gives certain .personal and family data. 
It is then given to the administrators of the school in which the 
student was enrolled which supplies evaluative data of the student's 
records in school. The form then comes to the regional vocational- 
technical school Tfriiich adds data — more specifically— any pre-admis- 
sion test scores resxilting from admissions testing. For a variety 

of reaspns information on some students was either not reported or some 
responses to questions were ambiguous; This occured at each step. 

2. Since each sending school selects, maintains, and collects its data 
in its own way, some of the infonnatipn^ particularly that regarding 
staaKiaitiissed tests,^ w^ This same prob- 
lem existed in admission testing programs, of the Regional Vocational- 
Technical Schools. 

3» Some of the evaluative data supplied by the sending schpoL^is subr 
jective on the part of the person who completes the form. The de- 
gree of familiarity this party had with the student varied from "un- 
known" to "intimately known." A further unsolved problem is the bias 
of the evaluator — ^bias regarding the student as well as bias the eval- 
uator had about the regional technical schools. 

4. Data maintenance by regional schools varied considerably. Most 

schools maintained their records very v/eU., but a fev; had been care- 
less in completing their sections on the form. One school cotad not 
supply the records for non-enrolled students. This school vrais dropped 
from the study. Vlhere there were great voids of data on a student's 
record, the record was not used at all. 

B. Problems Related to Data Collection and Preparation 

1. While there rere steps taken ^o assure that the transfer of data from 
the student- records to the data collection form was accurate (every 
fifth one was done twice and if numerous errors were found, others 
were rechecked), there were errors- made in the transfer of data. This 
is estimated at about 1 per cent though certain items had higher errors 
than others. 

2. The coding process also was carefully checked, in a manner similar to 
the data collection} certain errors crept in and were undetected. This 
is estimated at about 1 per cent also. 

3* The key punching resulted in a third problem. The data was key punched 
and verified, but an error in the magnitude of .5 per cent can be ex- 
pected even with verification. 



The total error in data collection is in the magnitude of 2.5 per cent— 
a tolerable error, since it extends over all students and all data* However, 
because of misHng data the preciseness of the sample varies from variable to 
variable. 

C. Problems Related to Treatment 

1. The use of the random sampling procedure does not permit certain de- 
sirable applications* It does not permit such things as the determin- 
ation of how many students ccMne from each sending school. It does 
^ot permit ariy internal analysis of the school^s student body as to 
af>w many students enter each program. Treatment of this sort would 

aquire a data collection of 100 per cent of the students who sought 
admission. 

2. Because there were great varieties of standardization tests administered 
both by the sending schools and by th« regional schools, plus the fact 
that the results of these tests were recorded in different ways (some 

by percentile, others by stanirie, still others ^ grade level.), there 
is considerable restriction on the utility of this data for analytical 
or descriptive purpose. 

3* In order to treat certain data, information was categorized. Such 
categorization while not completely arbitrary provided some problem 
in placing responses in a correct category. For example, "comments" 
reported by sending schools were occasionally so ambiguous that the re- 
sponse could have been placed in two or even three categories. 

There are, then, problems with the data, but no more so than any other so- 
cial science research which relies on secondary sources of information. With- 
in the framework of the data limitations, the data was carefully managed and 

is reliable. No efforts are made in this study to compare schools. Certain 

I 

comparisons are not evaluative but descriptive as, for example, what schools 

i 

used what tests for admissions. None of these comparisc^ns are reported in 
this* study. 

D. Problems Related to the Sample 

Thirty students who were enrolled and thirty students who were not en- 
rolled as of September 9f 1971 were selected at random for each school. The 
sample technique v;as used principly because of time and ioney considerations. 
Peatman states: 



All statistics hovrever are in a basic sense descriptive re- 
gardless of v/hether methods for the data to render are the data 
of sample or the complete data of census. 

The technique to draw the sample was to use the information contained 
in Table I-A. This table is an adaptation of a report from the State De- 
partment of Vocational Sducation. It provided inexact data, but this could be 
e:q5ected since students change categories from tine to time, particularly in the 
first tira months of rxhcol. The data vras correct enough to serve the purpose 
of drawing a ranple. 



Table 1-3 

1 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 TOTAL 

riirolled 30 30 30 30 29 30 ^0 30 29 30 3 0 30 29 30 30 l-Ml 
Hon- 

onrolled 30 0 ?J, 30 29 30 30 30 30 30 23 31 30 30 31 40S 

TOTAL 355 
*not included ixi the treatment 

lath a computer random selection program a special sample was dravm for 
each school for both enrolled and non-enrolled students. Table I-B repre- 
sents the actual numbers in the final sample. Vftere there ^are- less than 30 
it v/as because of inadequate or doubtfta data. In two instances there were 
31 students due to overzealous data collection. They viere kept in the sample 
to help compensate for nomc records vMch could not be used. Tv/o schools had 
only 23 and 2/^ student records respectively vMch v/ere usable. 

The decision to use the minimum nximber of 30 vias to give adequate repre- 
sentation for each school. Peatman suggests: ~ 

For a serior; of camples of less than 25 or 30 cases each, 
the form of the sampling distribution of any statistic 
dq^'ived therefrom vdll skew more and more j^rom the normal 
curve, the smaller the size of the sample." 



Meatman, G.P., Descriptive and Sampling Techniques , (New York: Har- 
per and Bgothers, 1947), p. 

Teatman, op. cit., p. 32/s.. 
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Since the possibility existed that comparisons between schools might be 
desirable, it v/as felt that at least 30 cases should be obtained. 

But this creates a problem. Since all the schools are not the same size, 
and since schools vary in their admissions procedure, it became necessary to 
have each school represented in proportion to its size as compared to the 
total. Since 30 cases is considered minimal for reducing skewness, the pro- 
cess of stratification was used whereby samples of each school were weighted 
in terms of their size as compared to the enrollment of each school with the 
school with the smallest enrollment. (See Table I-C) 

This weighting has obvious disadvantages. If a skewness exists in a 
large school sample, it vdll be exaggerated in the total. Yet, since there 
are fifteen schools, the effect of such skewness is not great. By dravring sam- 
ples from each school, chance skewness for the entire sample is reduced. 

Statistical Treatment 

A. Testing for Randomness of Sample 

In one school a collection of data on aU students was made. For this 
school the two samples dravm for the study were compared to the rest of the 
students who had applied. No statistically significant differences occurred 
for ar^ variable tested. (Table I-D) 

B. Treatment of Data 

1 

Two types of treatment were given. Almost all variables, coninuous or ' 
categorical, were treated first with non-parametric data u«ing the Chi Square 
test of significance. Continuous variables were also treated ;d.th a t-test, 
and a parametric test; both tests measure the significance of difference. 

The reason for uaing the non-parametric statistical procedure on almost 
all data was because, first, it permits a visible tabxilar display of the data, 
more easily interpreted by persons vdth minimal training in statistics. 



Secondly, it is a test which does not assume normal distribution and, thirdly, 
it is easily weighted. 

Complete reliance on this technique, however, is dangerous in that it 
can be inadvertantly distorting. A basic rule for the Chi Square measure is 
that there must be at least five observations in each cell to give credence 
to the statistic. This means either collapsing the cells or using a special 
technique. A technique devised by F. Yates^ consists of adding one-half to 
the smallest frequency of the table and adjusting the others so that the mar- 
ginal totals will remain the same. Both of these techniques were used. 
Tables which show cells with frequencies below five were treated with the Yates 
technique. A few others were collapsed, i.e. several " categories were combined. 

Continuous variables were treated additionally with a t-test. Since the 
data does not deal with matched pairs or with two measures of the same in** 
dividual, if the variance showed a considerable difference, a 'Separate Var- 
iance t Model* was used, rather than a pool. V/here variances were not consider** 
ably different, a 'Pooled Variance t Model* was used. No weighting was used 

in the t-testing, yet the results show that variables treated with both the 
2 

weighted x and the unweighted t-test usually yeilded the similar results. 
When they did not agree it obviously places the results in a position of doubt. 
On the ass\an5)tion that the randomness in each school is. an accxxrate representa- 
tion of the students, and that the weighting represents the students in all 
the schools, the investigator is inclined to accept the Chi Square results. 

Since the Tele Storage and Retrieval computer program does not have the 
Yates technique for Chi Square, and uses the pooled variance t model, the use 
of the Yates technique and the separate variance model were done by hand. 

^ates, F. "Contingency Tables Jnvol^nng Small Ntmibers and the Chi 
Square Test" Supplement to the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society # 
Vol. 1 (1934), pp. 212-235. 

^opham, James W. Educational Statistics? Use and Interpretations . 
Harper and Row; Nev: York (1967), pp. 1A8-149. 
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Table I-D 

SAMPL3 (ON SSL3CT3D VARI/.BTJS) COMPARED TO TOTAL APPLICANTS OF GN2 SCHOOL 



Variable 



Sample 
M 



Non- 
Sample 

N D.F. 



X 



Significance 
level 



Live vdth 


52 


125 


9 


4.75 


N.S. 


Grades 












3nglish 


35 


91 


6 


5.846 


N.S. 


Mathematics 


38 


. 99 


^6 


4.67 


N.S. 


Reading 


24 


50 


6 


3.72 


N.S. 


Fathers' S.S.S. 


47 


95 


10 


2.31 


N.S. 


Mother E« S.S.S. 


43 


101 


30 


1.50 


N.S. 


Personality Chars. 












1. ICffort 


55 


116 


4 


1.53 


N.S. 


2. Behavior 


55 


116 


4 


4.29 


N.S. 


3. Responibility 


55 


116 


4 


5.55 


N.S. 


4. Punctuality 


55 


116 


4 


4.80 


N.S. 


5. Cooperation 


55 


116 


4 


3.40 


N.S. 


I.Q. 


27 


69 


8 


7.42 


N.S. 
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Chapter Tv/o 
P1P.F;01IAL CIiARACTnUISTICS 

The variables in this chcpter relate to ir.rormation about student ;)cr- 
oonal charactoristicc of a;3C, r?\ae, sex, first and second choice of occupa- 
tion, last ^rado conpleted, phycical handicaps and !)obby# 
A# A/ye > Table II-A shov/s the distribution of ages as reported by the* appli- 
cants. The bulk of students v/ere 15 years of age as of September 5, 197' • 
This was calculated by determining the date of birth as reported by each stu- 
dent and subtracting the day, month and year from the date of September 5f 

;971f the first day of school. 1 

i 

There is a significant difference bet\;een the tv;o groups at the •001 
level, the non-enrolled students being on the average older. The mean age 
of the accepted lA»97f raiging from 12*00 lo 19»o years. For the non- 
enrolled sample, the mean age was 15»16 years v;ith a range from 12. OS years 
to 18.53 years. Forty-tvjo students were not included because of inaccurate 
data (most put in the v/rong year of birth, i.e. 1971) • A t-test with a score 
of 5»3A on this variable shov;ed no significant difference. Ilov/ever, on the 
Chi Square test (weinht ed)^ . ^ft . ^^fi y^^^ ^ level . 

Table II-A 
. AQX (Weighted) 

ilhrollid vs. Non-Enrolled 



.■hrolled 
Pet. 


6 
1.0 


13 
2 
0.4 


14 
116 
18.4 


15 
34fi 
55.0 


16 
126 
20.0 


17 
26 

4.1 


18 
1 

0.2 


19 
2 

0.3 


25 
4 
0.6 


TOTAL 
631 
32.9 


?Ion-:!}nrolled 
Ect. 


6 

0.4 


10 
0.8 


110 
8.5 


567 
43.9 


436 
33.7 


128 
9.9 


25 
1.9 


5 

0.4 


5 

0.4 


1292 
67.3 


•SGTM. 
?ct. 


'2 
0.6 


.12 
0.6 


226 
11.7 


915. 
47.6 


562 
29.2 


154 
8.0 


26 
1.4 


7 

0.4 


9 

0.5 


3923 



CHI o^:UAR!3 = 041.2868 8 DF, LEV3L OF SIGIIIPICA1IC3 .001 
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3. Hace > iSight schools collected data on race» Table II-B-i represents the 
race distribution for thene schools only. There is no significant difference 
between the raoic of enrolled to the ratio of non-enrolled* Seven and rine- 
tenths per cent of those uho sousht admission viere black, and 7.8 per cent of 
the total enrolled were black. For Spanish-spenkingi per cent sought en- 
rollment and 3.7 per cent W3re enrolled. 

The percentage of Blades in Connecticut \;as 16.73 as derived from the 1970 
census. Spanish-speaking represented 9 •75 per cent (estimated as of 1973 from 
data in the State Vocational Plan), and Caucasian represented 73.^2 per cent 
of the Connecticut population of 1970. The schools are not attracting, nor 
enrolling in these proportions. But there is no apparent discriroinatdon. A 
non-Caucasian has just as good a chance of being enrolled as does a Caucasian. 

The distribution by schools differ. Some schools accepted a larger pro- 
Ix)rtion of non-Caucasian than Caucasian, others acted in reverse. This is 
related to the geographical location in racial groups. But for the system 
there is no significant difference in proportion between the various groups 
applying, and proportion enrolled^ 

It is likely that these percntages would decrease if all schools re- 
ported race, for those not reporting race tend to be rural schools where 
there are few or no Blacks or Spanish-speaking people and thus there would 
be for the total sample, a smaller percentage of non-Caucasians. 

To illustrate this, a test of significance was applied to the entire 
sample/ If we assume that schools not reporting race had no Black or Spanish- 
speaking people enrolled (which is untrue), the figures show a different picture 
(Table II-B-2). 

Since this ae^^ption is not accurate, we can merely report that enrolled 
Blacks constitute something between 5*6 per cent and 7.B per cent, non-enrol- 
led Blacks between 6.8 per cent and 7.9 per cent; enrolled Spanish-spealcing 
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T*ble II-B-1 
RACE— fi£PORTING SCHOOLS (Wei^ted) 
Black Enrolled vs. Not>-Enroll«d 



38 n 429 485 

07.8 03.7 88.5 29.6 

92 62 1004 1138 

87.9 05.3 86.8 70.4 

130 89 1433 I643 

07.9 04.7 87.4 



CHI SQjJARE - 3.30 4 DF, SIGNIFICANCE I£VEL - N.S. 



Tablt II-B-2 
RACE— ALL SCHOOLS (Might«d) 





Black 


S|>anisb-> 


Caucasian 


TOTAL 






Speaking 






Enrolled 


38 


18 


628 


684 


Pet. 


05.6 


02.6 


91.8 


32.1 


Non>Enrolled 


92 


62 


1206 


1360 


Pet. 


06.8 


04.6 


88.7 


67.9 


TOTAL 


130 


89 


1433 


I643 


Pet. 


07.9 


04.7 


87.4 





Enrolled 
Pet. 

Non-Enrolled 
Pet. 

TOTAL 
Pet. 



CHI SQUARE « 3*83 



UBVEL OP SIGNIFICANCE . N.S. 



students bctwen 2.6 per cent and 3»7 per cent, non-enroilad Spanish-speak- 
ing between 4*6 per cent and 5*3 per cent* 

C* Sex. The schools are by nature male«-oriented in the programs th^ oper- 
ate* let 9 some females do enroll* They tend to opt for programs with great- 
er opportunities for girls such as chef training. A few opt for such non- 
mechanical ;)obs as draftixig. There are beauty culture and fashion design pro- 
grams as well. It is not clear irtiether or not this group is included in this 
report. The percentage of women enrolled is 4*6 per cent. There is no signif- 
icant difference between those e;irolled and those not enrolled. (Table II-C) 



Table II-C 

SiSX 

iSnrolled vs* Non^Shrolled 



Sex 


Male 


Female 


TOTAL 


Ehrolled 


628 


29 


657 


Pet. 


95.6 


0A.4 


32.6 


Non-iShrolled 


1293 


64 


1357 


Pet. 


95.3 


04.7 


67.4 


TOTAL 


1921 


93 


2014 


Pet. 


95.4 


07.6 





CHI SQUARS . 0.9129 1 DP, LBVEL OF SIGNIFICANCS - N.S. 
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D« Trade Cholce # Vhen seeking enrollment students are asked to report 
their first and second trade choices* Their responses to this question 
vary greatly. Mai^y of the choices are for occupational courses not offered 
by the schools. A Chi Square test was performed for the groups and showed 
a significance level of .001 for the weighted group and «05 for the non-* 
weighted set. Howevery because of mai>y cells with less than five, the tests 
are in doubt. 

It does appear that this is not an important factor in enrollment. One 
mi{^t expect that students who ejq>erience interests related to the occupa- 
tions tau^t. But this is not the case. For example of those whOy for their 
first choicet chose auto mechanics^ a larger percentage was rejected than 
was accepted. The same is true in architectural draftingi carpentxyi mr.chiriei 
air conditioning, printing and others# This cannot be construed that this 
item wannH considered in enrollment, for .each of these occupational areas 
have limited space which would restrict acceptance if large numbers expressed 
this as an interest. It is not at all clear what this table represents. 
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Table II-D 



TRADES 
First Trade Choice 





Enrolled 


Enrolled 


. Total 


Auto 


118 


■ 3S4 




Mechanics 




.315 


.281 


'•rchitectural 


9 


25 


34 






• Ui^OJ 


.019 


Carpentry 


126 


309 


435 






or/: 

• 2po 


.243 


Electrical 


98 


141 


238 




.173 


.115 


.134 


iSlectronics 


104 


127 


231 




• lol 


.104 


.129 


Machine 


23 


47 


70 




•040 


.038 


.039 


Ilechanical 


20 


23 




jraiving 


/NO c 

.035 


.018 


not 

.024 


Air 


7 


57 


64 


oona 1 u lonxng 




•04o 


.035 


Printing 


10 


43 


53 




•017 


.035 


.029 


Food 


20 


26 


46 


Services 


•035 


.021 


.025 


Hair 


0 


3 


3 


Dressing 


.000 


.002 


.001 


Dental 


2 


0 


2 


Assistants 


.003 


.000 


.001 


Home 


4 


3 


7 


lilconomics 


.007 


.002 


.003" 


Auto 


2 


24 


26 


Body 


.003 


.019 


.014 


Airplane Mech- 


4 


1 


5 


anics 


.007 


.000 


.002 


Baking 


8 


5 


13 




• .014 


.OVf 


.007 


Beauty 


6 


0 


6 


Culture 


iOlO 


.000 


.003 


Inciuutrial 


4 


0 


4 


Chemistry 


.007 


.000 


.002 


TOTAL 


565 


1218 


1783 




.316 


.683 





Second Trade Choice 
BnroUed Shrolled Total 



70 


— 55 — 




•200 


• 026 


• 091 


10 




1JJ 


•020 


• 009 


•013 


lOQ 




791 


.222 


•258 


.245 


■ 87 




90*7 


.177 


•255 


^226 


Op 




loo 


• 132 


• 123 


• 126 


JO . 




103 


•073 


•081 


•078 


01 


Jo 


57 


•042 


•043 


•043 




ou 


10Q 


.059 


.097 


.083 






0 J 


.032 


.054 


.046 


4 


8 


12 


.008 


.009 ■ 


.009 


0 


0 


0 


.000 


.000 


.000 


0 


3 


3 


.000 


.002 


.002 


0 


0 


0 


.000 


.000 


.000 


2 


6 


8 


.004 


.007 


.006 


2 


0 


2 


.004 


.000 


.001 


3 


11 


14 


.006 


.013 


.010 


5 


12 


17 


.010 


.014 


.012 


2 


0 


2 


.004 


.000 


.001 


489 


821 


1310 


.373 


.626 





Last Grade Completed Before Application, The usual practice is for a stu- 
dent to enroll in the ninth grade, yet openings do arise at other levels and 
some students may choose to enroll in the regional schools even though they 
have completed one or more years of high school (9-12). (a few students reported 
that the last completed was seventh grade. This probably was because they were 
in ei^th grade, answering the (juestion **grade last completed," idiich would have 
been seventh. These responses were dropped ftom the test of significance. ) 

Table II-E shows no significant differences between enrolled and non- 
enrolled students. 



Table; II-E 
CRASE LAST CONFI£TED (ffeighted) 





Enrolled vs. 


Nonr^Bnrolled 




Grade 


8 


9 


TOTAL 


Enrolled 


541 


3 


544 


Pet. 


99.5 


P.5 


48.8 


Non-Enrolled 


601 


11 


612 


Pot. 


96.4 


3.6 


51.2 


TOTAL 


tl42 


14 


:i56 


Pot. 


98.8 


1.2 



cm SQUARE 3 .72 1 SF, UBVEL OP SIGNIFICANCE « N.S. 
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F. Physical Handicaps. Schools from which students come are asked to report 
any physical handicaps. A variety of eight handicaps were reported. These 
included overweight, hearing, dental, asthmatic, allergy,, nosebleeds, nervous- 
ness, and cerebral palsy. The analysis, however, is reduced to non-handicapped 
vs. handicapped for there were relatively few applying students who were re- 
ported as being handicapped. This is probably inaccurate, for schools fre- 
quently are unaware of handicaps unless they are obvious or reported. The 
report is based on school information, not medical reports, so it probably 
leaves much to be desired. Yet there is a significant difference between en- 
rolled and non-enrolled. Only 1.2 per cent of those applying had reports c. 
physical handicaps, but the school accepted less than half of these. This 
should not necessarily be considered as a negative attitude on the part of 
the school. Some handicaps are such that they result in some students being 
refused enrollment for their own protection. 



Table II-F 

PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 
3nrolled vs. Non-Enrolled 



Groups 

12nrolled 
Pet. 

Non-3nrolled 
Pet. 

TOTAL 
Pet. 



Non-Handicapped 


Handicapped 


TOTAL 


651 


3 


654 


99.5 


0.5 


65.4 


1313 


20 


1333 


98.5 


1.5 


67.1 


1964 


23 


1987 


98.8 


1.2 



CHI SQUARE = 39.2A43 1 DP, SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL .001 
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G. Hobbies. 2ven though there is a significant difference between the groups, 
there is no particular pattern which emerges which could be related to en- 
rollment or non-enrollment* If this were an important factor in the selec- 
tivity performed by counselors, one might expect students with hobbies some- 
what related to the trades woxild be selected. This is not the case. Model 
Building, for example, would suggest an interest in mechanical skills. Yet 
the percentage difference between the two groups is only 4 per cent. The 
same observation can be made about mechanical hobbies. (Table II-G) 

Nor are the schools selecting athletes. The percentage of enrolled who 
had competitive sports as a hobby is about 3 per cent less than those not 
enrolled. 
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Table II-G 



Kobbies 





^irollsd vs. 


lion- -iiro lied ('..'Gighted) 






:iinrojj.ea 


Kon— linrolled 


TOTAL 


:iodel 
:3uildin/5 


3.66 


285 
.23.1 


451 
.245 


CoUectins 


.07j 


70 
.057 


313 
.061 


illectalcity 


.o/^: 


63 
.051 


88 
.048 


;;oodv7orl:in2 


33 
.05/i 


60 
.0/i9 


93 
.051 


Mechanical 


50 


109 


^59 
.Otk; 


Competitive 
Sports 


36J 
.266 


360 
.292 


521 
.283 


Individual 
Sports 


45 
.074 


118 
.096 


163 
.089 


Arte and 
Craftc 


11 
.OlS 


30 
.024 


41 
.022 


Intellectual 


53 
.087 


116 
.094 


169 
.092 


Gthei* 


19 
.031 


22 
.081 


41 
.022 


Total 


606 
.330 


3233 
.670 


1839 



CIU SOUARH = 15.29 HF 9 1 L^V3L OF DIGWIFICAWCi; = .05 



Chapter Three 
FAMILY BACKOROUND 



Data about the families is collected on the application form which is 
signed by the parent or guardian, and schools were asked to report certain 
information about the h<Mne environment. Variables considered in this chap- 
ter are: number of siblings, home characteristics, with whom does the stu- 
dent live, father's occupational status, and mother's occupational status. 
A. Number of Siblings # It would not be expected that the number of siblings 
would have ainy relationship to enrollment or non-enrollment. The mode for the 
total group is two siblings per applicant. It can be seen (Table III-A) that 
the students enrolled tend to come from smaller families. Seventy-one per 
cent of those enrolled come from families lAere the students had three or less 
brothers and sisters as compared to sixty one per cent of the non-enrolled hav- 
ing three or less brothers and sisters. This is a significant difference. 



Table III-A 



NUMBER OF SIBLINGS (Weighted) 
Ezirolled vs, Non-£nrolled 



Groups 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


11 


TOTAL 


Enrolled 
Pet. 


49 
.078 


109 
.173 


166 
.265 


123 
.195 


66 
.105 


51 
.082 


15 
.023 


25 
.040 


14 
.022 


10 
.016 


628 
.332 


Non- 
Enrolled 
Pot. 


76 
.060 


145 
.115 


295 
.234 


250 
.198 


191 
.151 


132 
.105 


68 
.054 


34 
.027 


21 
.017 


49 
.031 


1261 
.668 


TOTAL 
Pot. 


125 
.066 


254 
.134 


46I 
.244 


373 
.197 


257 
.136 


183 
.097 


83 
.044 


59 
.031 


35 
.019 


59 
.031 


I889 



cm SQUARE a 419.7490 9 DPt SIONIPICANCE I£VEL « .001 

MeantEnrolled a 2.85, Non-Enrolled « 3.38 



B# Home Characteristics ♦ Sending schools were asked to report ^Aether or not 
the home environment was ^*not typical*** ThiS| for the most part^ vould be a 
subjective evaluation which would vary ftom school to school and student to 
student* 

There is a significant difference between the groups— (See Table III-B) • 
A larger percentatge of students with "not typical" homes were not enrolled than 
were enrolled. This is probably not a function of admissions, and if not, sug^ 
gests there may be some relationship between the variables used for admissions 
and home environment* A home environment may be related to grades, behavior 
and several other problems* 



Table III-B 
HOME EmRONMENT (Weighted) 
Enrolled vs» Non-£nrolled 



Groups atypical Not-/I^ypical TOTAL 

Enrolled 601 . 56 657 

Pet. .915 ;085 .326 

Non-Enrolled 11 94 166 I36O 

Pet. .878 .122 .674 

TOTAL 1795 222. • 2017 

Pet* .890 .110 



CHI SQUARE = 24.204 1 DP, SKJNIPICANCE IBVEL <« .001 
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C» With Whoa Does a Student Live? Students reported iriioa they lived with. 
Here, too, there is a significant difference at the .001 level (See Table 
III-C). The most no-«able difference is that of the percentage living with both 
parents; the enrollees at 79 per cent with non-enrollees at 71 per cent. 
This, like home environment, probably cannot be interpreted as having any dir- 
ect relationship to admission, but again, n-jy be related to school grades, 
behavior and other factors used for acceptance. 



Table III-C 
WITH WHOM IS STUDENT LIVINO? (Wbi^ted) 



Enrolled vs. Non-Enrolled 
Both. Grand- Moth.Step Path.Step Poster 

Groups Parents Mother Father Parents Father Mother Guardian Adopted Parent TOTAL 



Enrolled 
Pet. 


475 
.790 


76 
.126 


16 
.026 


2 

.004 


22 
.036 


3 

.005 


3 

.005 


3 

.005 


1 

.002 


601 
.336 


Non-Enrolled 
Pet. 


847 
.715 


215 
.181 


25 
.021 


14 
.012 


53 
.045 


4 

.003 


7 

.006 


6 

.005 


13 
.011 


1184 
.664 


TOTAL 
Pet. 


1322 
.740 


291 
.163 


41 
.023 


16 
.009 


75 
.042 


7 

.004 


10 
.005 


9 

.005 


15 
.008 


1786 



Compacting this table to four categories (Both parents. Mother, Father, and 
"Other" to eliminate the cells with le&s than 5, the Chi Square test with 
3 degrees of freedom is I6.I5. The level of significance is .001. 



^» Fathers* Occttpational Status . Fathers' occupations were reported each 
student. These occupationG were coded using the National Research Opinion 
Center socio-economic status ratings. There were considerable missing data on 
this item (662 of 822). The missing data were scattered throughout the schools for 
hoth enrolled and non-enrolled. It is therefore believed that this table is 
representative. Table III-D shows a significant difference between the two 
groups, while a t-test score of I.64 shows significance at the .10 level. 

The mean fathers* socio-economic status for enrollees is 62.77, for non- 
enrollees 60. 78, with a smaller variance for enrollees than for non-enroilees. 
(See Table III-D). 



Table III-D 



FATHERS' SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS (Weighted) 
Enrolled vs. Non-Enrolled 





Below 

29 


39 


49 


59 


69 


79 


89 


TOTAL 


Enrolled 
Pet. 


20 

.038 


5 

.009 


28 
.051 


107 
.194 


196 
.355 


157 
.284 


37 
.068 


550 
.248 


Non- 
Enrolled 
Pet. 


38 
.037 


5 

.004 


45 
.043 


273 
.265 


406 
.395 


215 
.210 


47 
.046 


1029 
.652 


TOTAL 
Pet. 


58 
.038 


10 

.006 


73 
.046 


380 
.240 


602 
.381 


372 
.235 


84 
.053 


1579 



CHI SQUARE s 19.94 6 DP, SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL . .001 
Mean: Enrolled«62.74, Non-Enrolleds60.78, TotalB61.83 




MothTs* Sooio«j!oonomic Status > As with fathers* economic status , there 
was considerable missing data, again scattered throughout the schools for both 
enrollees and non--enrollees* There is a significant difference on this vari- 
able# Substantial manbers of mothers were reported as engaging in no economic 
employment* 

The mean of the economic status of enrollees* mothers was 32*34, for non- 
enrollees 27*94* The variance of mothers of enrollees, unlike fathers* 
economic status, shows a larger variance (187*46) than for the non-enrollees* 
mothers ( 172*97) • The t test showed a significant difference at the *07 level* 



Table III«-E 

MOTHERS* SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS ( Weighted ) 
Enrolled vs* Non-Enrolled 



Enrolled 
Pet. 


0 
278 
.498 


29 

12 
.021 


49 

5 

.008 


59 
68 
.122 


69 
89 
.159 


79 
107 

.192 


TOTAL 

559 
.328 


Non-Enrolled 
Pet. 


600 
.537 


31 
.028 


49 

.020 


143 
.128 


201 
.180. 


120 
.107 


1144 
.672 


TOTAL 
Pet. 


878 
.524 


43 
.026 


54 
.017 


211 
.126 


290 
.173 


227 
.135 


1703 



cm SQUARE « 56.94 5 DP, SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL « .001 
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Chapter Four 
SEIIBING SCHOOL INFORMATION 

A. Intelligence Test Scores • Fifteen different IQ tests were imported by sending 
schools* 60*1 per cent of the students had taken the Lorge Thorndike Test. These 
were well distributed throu^out the schools. The variation in numbers of stu«» 
dents in schools was from 38 per cent to 69 per cent* The other tests were ar- 
bitrarily distributed among the students with Otis being the second most ftecjuently 
used. Only two schools had ten or more students taking this test with no students 
frm two schools having taken it, and five schools with less than three students 
having taken the Otis* Therefore | only scores on the Lorge Thorndike are used 
here. 

The dates upon idiioh the Lorge Thorndi:<e was administered were also studied* 
2eventy->eight per cent of the students Uho took this test had taken it in I9661 
1969 and 1970. A test to determine whether or not the two groups had signif- 
icant differences regarding the year administered indicated no significant dif«* 
ference* Dates were scattered throu^out the schools randomly. Therefore , all 
students ¥ho had taken the Lorge Thorndike are included in this stu4y« 

Table shows these scores and the comparison of enrolled and non- 

enrolled. There is a significant diffevence. The mean IQ score for enrollees 
was 103.7 and for non-enrollees 9O.8. For both groups, the average IQ was 96.6. 

A simple one-way analysis of variance was also run. (Table IV-A-2). Tliis 
also shows a significant difference between the groups. 

As reported, this represents only 60. 1 per cent of the students and it is pos- 
sible, though not likely, that sending schools discriminate on the selection of 
their tests, possibly based on the location, character of student body, kind of 
school (middle or eighth-graded) or some other characteristic. This was not 
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studied^ but it could result in a bias iff for examplei only non-urban schools 
used this test. 



Table-IV-^ 

IQ SCORS—IiORGE THOIQJDIKS ONLT (Weighted) 
Enrolled vs. Non-Qu*olled' 



IQ Score 


75 


80 


85 


90 


95 


100 


i::nrolled 
Pet. 


1 

.004 


3 

.010 


12 
.034 


37 
.111 


36 
.106 


46 
.136 


Non- 
enrolled 
Pet. 


31 
.060 


58 
.112 


68 
.130 


90 
.173 


109 
.210 


56 
.108 


TOTAL 
Pet. 


32 
.038 


61 
.072 


80 
.093 


127 
.149 


145 
.169 


102 
.119 



CHI SQUARE » 900.1848 11 DF, 



105 110 115 120 125 140 TOTAL 

62 41 A4 25 22 6 335 
.186 .123 .130 .075 .067 .018 .392 



40 36 8 15 6 3 520 

.078 .069 .015 .028 .011 .006 .608 

102 77 52 40 28 9 855 

.120 .090 .060 .047 .033 .010 



SICaOTICANCiS L3VEL = .001 



Table I\^A-2 
IQ SCORSS— LORGE THRONDIKE ONLY (Non-¥eighted) 



Group 


H 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Variance 


Enrolled 


206 


103.703883 


11.481679 


131.828960 


Ilon-'iirolled 


169 


90.792899 


11.786733 


138.927092 


TOTAL 


375 


97.885333 


13.268118 


176.042966 


S0URCI5 


DF 








Between 


1 


114.610400360 




Within 


373 


♦ 10.705624706 • T 





♦Significant at .001 
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B« AchieYawent Test Scores. Thirteen different achleveaent tests were reported 
by the sending schools. These were widely distributed. The most frequently 
administered test was the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. But this represented only 
38 per cent of the total students, and 52 per cent of those who had tests re- 
ported. All schools are represented, but one school had only one student who 
had taken this test, another onli' eight students. The rest varied from 15 to 
45« Table IV-B shows mean, standard deviation, T scores and Chi Square test 
scores on a comparison of enrolled and non-enrolled students. 

The test was administered for 42 per cent in the seventh grade and 39 per 
cent in the eighth grade and 19 per cent earlier, so that one would expect a mean 
around seventh grade. For all tests, the enrollees scored either just below or 
just above the seventh gradei but the non-enrollees had mean scores around the 
sixth grade level. All mean scores are generally below grade level for the total 
group. 

On all the subtest scores and. the total there were significant differences 
on both the t test score and the Chi Square. 
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Table IV-B 



A:HI3V3IE!JT T/ST SCORiS—IGl^A 73ST OF BASIC SrCILLS 

(Unv;eighted) 

Enrolled vs» Non-2nrolled 



Test Sub 
Score 



Standrrd 
H Mean . Deviation T 



Means for 

Significance Chi Total 
level Square DF Sxr^. Group 



Reading 


2 
N 


141 

116 


6.8 
5.8 


1.6A8 
1.383 


Vocabulary 


S 
N 


121 
107 


7.2 
5.9 


1.583 
3.527 


Language 
(Total) 


2 
H 


120 


6.7 
5.3 


1.503 
1.257 


i.'Orh Study 


iJ 

n 


136 
318 


7.1 

6.3 


I'M 


Math 
(Total) 


:•: 
11 


137 

lie 


6.9 
5.9 


1.352 
1.236 


Social 
Stud ice 


jS 
N 


47 
55 


6.7 
5.e 


1.268 
1.343 


Science 










Mat! 

Problemi; 


li 


43 
54 


6.9 
5.8 


1.117 
1.36/f 


Hath 
Concepts 


i't 

M 


46 
27 


6.6 
5.6 


3.689 
1.631 


Spelling 


3 
II 


m 

3 36 


6.9 
5.8 


1.65 
1.39 


Grade 
"i^quivalent 
(Total) 


N 


147 

123 


6.9 
■5.9 


1.369 
3.369 



5.25 

6.08 
7.80 

5.79 
6.22 

3.49 

Sample too 
4.65 

2.50 

5.25 
6.2/f 



.001 
.003 
.001 
.001 

.003 85.754 6 .001 6.7 

.001 (Variance too small) 6.2 



small - 
.001 

.006 

.001 

.001 



200.472 6 .001 6.65 

179.637 6 .001 6.1 

92.492 6 ■ .001 6.6 

66.315 6 .003 6.5 



10.018 4 .05 6.3 

23.171 2 .001 6.3 

24.066 5 .001 6,3 

61.188 5 .001 6.3 



C. Grades Repeated . The reporting on this question by the sending schools was 
not clear. Some responses reported the number of times a student repeated a 
grade, others reported which grade had been repeated. If anjrthing was reported, 
the student was considered to have repeated one or more grades. Table IV-C 
illustrates the number of students who did or did not repeat grades. There is 
a significant difference — ^non-enrollees have a higher percentage of students 
who repeated grades. 



Table IV-C 

GRADES REPEATED (Weightea) 
3nrolled vs. Hon-Enrolled 



Repeated 1 or 

IIo Repeats Ilore Grades TOTAL 

Jiirolled 53/; 170 654 

Pet. iJl.3 18.7 32.6 

ITon-Snrolled 89O l^^0 136O 

Pet. 65.5 34.5 67.4 



TOTAL 1424 590 

Pet. 70.6 29.4 

CHI SQUAR2 = 12.54 1 DF, SIGNIFICAilCS LEVEL = .001 



ERIC 
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^* Personal C haracteristics . Schools were asked to give a subjective evalu- 
ation of each student seeking enrollment. This was done on a five point 
scale using five different criteria: l) effort, 2) behavior, 3) responsi- 
bility, 4) punctuality, and 5) cooperation. 

On each of the personal characteristics the mean of the enrolled group 
was higher than the mean of the non-enrolled group (See Table IV-D). Tests of 
significance of difference, both the t test and the Chi Square show signific- 
ance of difference between the group on each criteria. 



Table IV-D 



Pii2iS0NAL CHARACTERISTICS 
liirolled vs. Non-Enrolled 



Unweighted 







N 


Mean Variance 


T 


Significance 


•fort 


E 


342 


3.35 


.72 


7.29 


.001 




N 


325 


2.38 


.66 






•havior 


}■■: 


342 


3.56 


.499 


8.23 


.001 




II 


326 


3.08 


.613 




:sponsibility 


3 


342 


3.49 


.50 


9.19 


.GOl 




N 


327 


2.96 


.60 






nctuality 


S 


34 1 


3.51 


.47 


7.04 


.001 




N 


32'/ 


3.13 


.54 






operation 


£ 


339 


3.61 


.54 


7.33 


.001 




N 


326 


3.15 


.72 





Weighted 
Level of Total Group ^ 

X 

48.71 
81.98 
75.44 
58.07 
60.39 



3.13 
3.33 
3.23 
3.32 
3.39 



DF Significance 
4 .001 

4 .001 

4 .001 

4 .001 

4 ' .001 




-C* School Grades ♦ The method and time of reporting school grades varied from 
school to school. The school is asked to indicate a grade by marking period 
or give a final grade. The grade recorded for purposes of analysis was the 
last marking period reported by the sending school. Since the different mark- 
ing periods occurred over the whole group, one may assume that their differ- 
ences are distributed randomly over the whole group and grades can be examined. 
Mean grades for each subgroup are reported in Tible IV-E. 

Schools have different ways of marking. The schools also report the 
lowest passing grade. Using this infonnation, a scale of one to five was 
set for each school with five being the highest grade. For schools with letter 
grades, A was assigned five, B assigned four, etc. F vras assigned one as were 
grades under the passing grade in other marking systems. 

Schools offer different courses so that there are vaiying numbers of 
students represented for each subject. English, Science, Mathematics (arith- 
metic), and Social Lcience have the largest numbers of student grades re- 
ported. 

Only Music showed no significant differences on both the t test and 
Chi Square. Art and physical education showed no significant difference on 
the t test, but did p^-w a significant difference on the Chi Square test. 
All other grades showed a significant difference on both tests of significance. 
Where significant differences occured, the enrollees had higher mean values 
than the non-^nrollees. 
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Table IV-3 

SCHOOL GRADES 
Enrolled vs. Kon-Enrolled 



Unv;eighted '..'eighted 





I: 


Mean 


S.D. 


Variance 


T 


Level of _ 
Significance x ' 




Le:vel of 
Significance 


Keading 


191 
174 


3.33 
2.95 


0.90 
.131 


0.80 
1.73 


3.26 


.001 


39.75 


4 


.001 


..•iiglish 


362 
324 


3. 18 
2.76 


0.88 
1. 17 


0.77 
1.38 


5.34 


.001 


54.17 


4 


.01 


Spelling 


110 

90 


3.62 
3.08 


1.16 
1.27 


1.34 

1.62 


3.13 


.001 


20.80 


4 


.001 


Science 


362 
318 


3.17 
2.86 


0.90 
1..26 


0.82 
1.59 


3.70 


.001 


44.19 


4 


.001 


Hath 


367 

325 


3.19 
2.62 


1.01 
1.17 


i.03 
1.38 


6.82 


.003 


56.93 


4 


.001 


Social 
Science 


339 
310 


3.16 
2.92 


1.02 
1.23 


1.03 
1.50 


11.20 


.001 


24.95 


4 


.001 


Geo,'jraphy 


60 
37 


3.42 
2.65 


1.13 
1.09 


1.29 
1.17 


3.28 


.001 


14.14 


4 


.CI 


Mucic 


114 

115 


3.32 
3.59 


1.16 
1.56 


1.34 
2.42 


1.47 


H.S. 


n.31 


4 


.02 


Art 


130 
126 


3.77 
3.66 


1.10 
1.30 


1.23 
1.68 


.73 


M.S. 


8.64 


4 


w.s. 


Induntrial 
Arts 


170 
157 


4.05 
3.81 


1.02 
1.22 


1.04 
1.51 


1.91 


.028 


12.69 


4 


.05 


Physical 
.education 


172 
184 


3.92 
3.83 


1.14 
I./4O 


3.30 
2.26 


0.65 


U.S. 


16.46 


4 


.01 



F. Pays Absent. Table IV-F illustrates the difference between the two groups 
rssarding absences, './hile there is a significant difference between the 
Groups, 0 lar-er percentage of non-enrolled students had no absences than did 
the enrolled. Yet the mean number of days absent for non-enrolled is 4.57, 
for the enrolled 3. 41. 



Table IV-F 
DAYS ABSaiT ('.Jeighted) 

Enrolled vs. Non-I5nrolled 

4 5 6 7 o 9 10 11 12 13 16 TOTAL 

IK 22 38 22 15 26 3 2 5 9 18 21 643 
.022 .035 .028 .034 .023 .041 .019 .007 .013 .028 . 032 .330- 

47 45 40 29 26 3 6 22 28 28 45 71 1310 
.036 .034 .031 .022 .020 .012 .017 .021 .021 .035 .054 .67O 

61 67 58 51 41 42 34 33 37 63 92 1953 
.032 .034 .030 .026 .023 .022 .018 .017 .036 .032 .047 

C!II SQUAKi = 468.10 14 DP, SIGIIIFICANCE = .001 
T = 1.81 L.S. = .03 Hean:J2nrolled = 3.46, Non-3nrolled = 4.56 
A t test reveals a t scoro of 23.6, significant at the .001 level. 











.boent 


0 1 


2 


3 




350 30 


40 


41 


*cL. 


.546 .047 


.062 


.063 










Inrollod 


736 82 


50 


45 




.565 .063 


.03c 


.034 




3086 112 


90 


86 




.559 .058 .046 


.ov^ 
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G. O^ardiness , Tardinessoj; were reported by the sending schools and are illus- 
trated in Table IV-0. 



Table IV-G 

IIUI'IB13P. OF TBES TARDY (Weighted) 
Enrolled V3. Non-Enrolled 



Times Tardy 


-I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6+ 


TOTAL 


TSnrolled 


560 


11 


9 


8 


7 


19 


614 


?ct. 


91.2 


1.7 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


3.0 


3.12 


Ilon-inrolled 


1169 


45 


47 




19 


58 


1353 


Pet. 




3.5 


3.4 


1*1 


1.4 


4.2 


68.8 


TOTAL 


1729 


56 


56 


23 


26 


77 


1967 


Pet. 


i37.9 




2.G 


1.1 


1.3 


3.9 




Cill SQUAIiii; = 


15.30 


DF 4, 


LISm OF 


SIGMIFICAI-ICE = 


.01 



Mean; 'Dnrolled = 0.659f non-airolled = 0*92 



ilhile the v/ei^hted Chi Square test shovrs a significant difference at the .Ol 
level, an un\;eiGhted t test of 1.022 is not significant. If the v/eighted 
scores are more representative of the students than the unweighted scores^ it 
probably is a reflection of some interaction vdth variables used for selection. 
It is doubtful that this varible v/ould have much v;eight in the admission proc- 
ess, unless a student chov:ed the frequency to be so high as to indicate hab- 
itual tardiness. 
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H. Reconmendatlon of Sending^ School * Schools were asked to check whether a 
student was highly reconmendedi reconnended with qualifications or not recom> 
mended. Table IV-H-1 shows the reports for enroUees or non-enrollees. 
There is a significant difference between the two groups; the enrolled students 
were likely to come from the highly reconnended, or reconnended with qualif- 
ications. The non-enrolled had only 39* 1 per cent in the highly recommended 
category. 

Reversing the table we see that 50.3 per cent of those who were "highly 
recommended" were accepted while 80.2 per cent of the "recommended with qual- 
ifications" and "not recommended" respectively, were not admitted. (Table 
IV-H-2). 



Table IV-H-1 

RSCOmENDATION OF SSNDTOG SCHOOL (Weighted) 
iSnrolled vs. Non-Enrolled 



Highly Recommended With 
Recommended Qualification 



Enrolled 
Pet. 

Non-Enrolled 
Pet. 

TOTAL 
Pet. 



372 
73.8 

367 
39.1 

739 
51.2 



130 
25.8 

522 
55.7 

652 
45.2 



Not 
Recommended 

2 

00.4 

49 
05.2 

51 
03.6 



TOTAL 

504 
34.9 

938 
65.1 

1442 



CHI SQUARE « 180.88 2 DF, SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL = .001 
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I* Sending School Coninent8 # Schools are asked to write coonents about each 
applicant* The number and kinds of comments made varied widely* These were 
cataQorized as seen in Tabla IV-*I«1* No test of significance was made for this 
table since there were too many cells with small n\;^bers* The table was fur-- 
ther reduced to txio catagories, positive coninents~those ^ich suggested good 
attitudes, hard work, high motivationi etc#, and negative comments— -emotional 
problems, behavioral problems, poor study habits and similar statements* 
This is displayed in Table IV-I-2* 

Here there was a significant difference* The enrolled students were more 
likely to have positive comments than the non*-enrolled* 
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Chapter Five 
E1IR0II£D STUDENTS 

In gathering the information used in this study, data about enrolled stu- 
dents after they were enrolled was also gathered* This information includes: 
l) entrance test scores, 2) grades, 3) attendance, and 4) trade choice after 
exploration* No analysis of this data is attempted; rather, it is presented here 
as descriptive data* (See Appendix C for source of data form)* 
A* aitrance Tests * The most frequently used entrance test used by the Voca- 
tional Technical Schools is the Differential Aptitude Test (DAT)* But differ- 
ent schools use different parts of the test* Only two scores are reported here, 
both with less than half of the total group* Therefore, the figures should be 
treated with care« Table V-A-1 shows the mean and standard deviation for the 
Mechanical and numerical test score of the DAT* 

The mean for the Mechanical Test scores is about that of the ninth grade 
population, but the group scored lower than the mean of the ninth grade pop- 
ulation on the Numerical Test* 



Table V-A-1 
DAT TEST SCORES 

Standard 

N M Deviation 

Mechanical 156 49.03 jSile 24.78 

Numerical 42 38.29 'Mle 24.75 
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A variety of reading tests were administered by the school. The Gates 
reading test was most frequently administered. The results are shown in 
Table V-A-2. 

These tests, administered at the beginning or even before the first 
semester, have a mean which is at or slightly above grade level. This in- 
cludes only about one-third of the total and therefore cannot be considered 
representative. 



Speed 

Vocabulary 

Comprehension 



Table V-A-2 

R3ADING T3ST SCORES 

N Mean 

J23 8.75 

141 8.43 

341 9.12 



S.D. 
2.6l 

2.73 



■ />4 

erIc 
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B. Grades. Grades were reported on a five-point scale, five being the high- 
est, one being failxire. Table V-B shows the spread on each course as well 
as the mean and standard deviation. 

The reason for the small number of grades in "trade" is because at the 
time the data was collected most students ivere still in the exploratory pro- 
gram. The grades appear to be about where one would e xpect. Grades tend to 
skew a normal curve upward (it is usual that there are more A»s than F»s in 
schools with such a grading system). 



Table V-B 
GRADES TOR SU3J3CT (Unweighted) 





1 


2 


0 


4 


5 


Total 


Mean 


S.D. 


Trade 


1 


9 


36 


18 


12 


76 


3.42 


0.99 


Math 


Ivl 


78 


106 


83 


70 


384 


3.16 


1.33 


Science 


35 


87 


129 


81 


54 


386 


■ 3.13 


1.30 


iSnglish 


27 


61 


141 


103 


49 


379 


3.30 


1.29 


Social 
Studies 


26 


84 


105 


110 


63 


388 


3.32 


1.30 


Blue Print 
Read 


hO 


53 


102 


108 


40 


343 


3.19 


2.23 


Physical 
.Jducation 


19 


18 


64 


99 




3A4 


4./i4 


1.60 



ERiC 
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C» Attendance # Since the collection of data occurred over a four^week per- 
iod, the infoiTiiation regarding attendance is inconclusive* It represents 
roughly one and one-half semesters* The figures in Table V-C disclose the 
findings. There vrere l6l students or 40.9 per cent v/ho had no absences re- 
ported and 299 or 71.7 per cent who had no tardinesses of a group of 41? 



Table 

Mean 

3.63 days 
1.04 times 



ATTSIJDANCS 
N 

Days Absent 394 
Times Tardy 417 



ERIC 
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^. Consistency of Trade Choice > Before entering the school, students are 
nvked to indicate two trade choices. At the completion of the exploratory 
program they are a^ain asked to make a first and second trade choice. 

Table V-D shows there v;ere only 189 of the students who had made a choice 
after the e/gDlorator/ e::poriencos, the other .students irere still in the explor- 
atory perijLOd v;hen the data uas collected. The trade choice after completion 
does not necessarily mean that students are enrolled in that choice. It merely 
means they have made the choice. This table shous a high ccniistency bctv;een 
first and second choices. 50.3 per cent remained vrith their first choice, 
only S per cent made choices different than the two choices they made on en- 
tering school. 



Table V-D 

COMPARIGOII CI- V CllOICi, FIICT AID STOD 



Grir;inal Choice 



rirst Selection 
Secona Selection 
7irst Selection 
Second Selection 



Second Choice 
C?.me as First Selection 
Same as First Selection 
Same as Second Selection 
Same as First Selection 



Selected Neither First Uor Second Choice 



95 



18 
32 

21 



?ercenta , '^c 
50.3 
15.3 
9.5 
16.9 



TOTAL: 



189 
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Chapter Six 
SUl-IMARY AND CONCmSIONS 



This study was undertaken to study students who applied to the Connecti- 
cut Regional Vocational Schools in September of 197 !• According to the re- 
port of the State Divisior of Vocational Education entitled Student Admission 
Report — September 1971 (Vocational Education Letter Mo. RR-2, Revised), 
7188 students applied for admission into the fifteen schools at that time. 
Of that number, 3l69 were enrolled and 4019 were not enrolled. 

Because the study v/as limited in time and money, it v;as not possible to 
collect information on all students. It was therefore decided to take a 
random sample from each school. Students were divided into categories: ]) 
thoGC actually enrolled, and 2) those not enrolled. Thirty students from 
3ach rjroup v;ere randomly selected for each school. Because one school could 
not provide data on students not enrolled, it v/as iropped from the sample. 
The study, therefore, involves fourteen schools. 

To make the sample representative of the proportion each school had of 
the total enrollment, v;here possible, the data v;aG weighted so each school's 
sample represented its proportion of the total. 

The study is basically a comparison of the enrolled and the non-enrolled 
applicants. This was done to determine if significant differences existed 
betifeen the two groups. 

Becau'^c the schools have a limit to their enrollment (because of space, 
.staff and finances), al3 ^^tu^^-^nLs cannot enrolled, oven though many of 
Lho non~cnrollcd :joh1^! r.ualify for admission. VJhnlo only 3^69 were enrolloi, 
yO of lho <;ialjfiofl c.'ncono'^ their acceptanco m^} r.;; failorl to report* In 
iwo: I inr,tancor: Lhor;o v;or'3 ro">lacod by quali^fio^^ r^iiHonLr:. Tho:;o two ;j-0': ^r, 
represent 12.8 per cent of the 4019 v;ho were not enrolled. Some 1011, or 25.3 
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per cent of the total applicants did not qualify. There are, then, actually 
four groups of non-enrolled: 1) those accepted but cancelled {9.7% of the non- 
enrolled), 2) those accepted but failed to report (6.2^ of the non-enroUed), 
3) those qualified but because of space and other limitations could not be 
enrolled of the non-enrolled), and 4) those who would not qualify (25.2j5 

of the non-enrolled) • These four groups were combined for this study as; "non- 
enrolled" students. Schools enrolled roughly three of every seven who applied 
and three of five who qualified. The result of the admissions process is the 
enrollment of those with the greatest chance of success (assuming that success 
in one school predicts success in subsequent schools). Almost all indications 
of this study confirm that this is what occured. 

The study is broken down into three categories; 1) personal characteris- 
tics, 2) family characteristics, and 3) sending school information. A foiirth 
part of the study is concerned with some of the characteristics of the students 
after they enrolled. 

Summary of findings; 

a. Personal characteristics 

There was a significant difference between the enrolled and non-enroUed 
applicants on the trade choice which applicants made, and on enrollment 
of physically handicapped. 

The differences of first and second trade choice is not partic- 
ularly revealing. Differences probably arise from such items as the 
fact that some persons were choosing occupations which were not offered, 
and that large numbers were choosing occupations which had limited en- 
rollment opportunities. What influence the trade choice had upon a 
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student* 8 being enrolled or not is not clear* 

The si0iificant difference between the groups relative to phys- 
ically handicapped indicated that only 1«5 per cent of the total en- 
rollment were physically handicapped* Of these only 15 per cent were 
enrolled* (One cannot fully 970plain the failure of physically handi- 
capped to apply* It may be that youth with physical handicaps opt 
themselves out, reco^iizing their own limitations)* The reason that 
few were selected is possibly related to safety, though this is not 
clear* 

There were no significant differences between the two groups on 
•'Age,*' "Grade Last Completed," "Race," or "Sex*" This non-signif- 
icance is important to note* It indicates, particularly for race and 
sex, that there is no discrimination taking place in the admissions 
process on these rather controversial variables* Another item of note, 
however, is that between 6*6 per cent to 7*9 per cent of Blacks and 
4*6 per cent to 5*3 per cent Spanish-speaking students sought enrollment* 
This is below the percentages each of these groups is of the total 
population* Based on information received ^om the Social Science Data 
Center of the University of Connecticut Census Information, 16*7 per 
cent of Connecticut's population is Spanish-speaking* That more Blacks 
and Spanish-speaking do not seek enrollment may reflect the aspirations 
of Blacks or Spanish-speaking enrolled in grade school who may not be 
interested in trades as an occupational life, or it may reflect a per- 
ception they have of the schools* There are probably a variety of rea- 
sons why they do not apply* This is not clear* It is known that sev- 
eral schools have made extensive efforts to enroll Blacks and Spanish- 
speaking students* 
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Only 4*6 per cent of those ¥ho sou^t enroUnent were females* 
This seems very low but quite traditionali for most of the occupations 
being taught in the schools are traditionally male occupations. 
There are, however, a number of traditionally female courses offered 
by the schools but these do not start at the ninth grade. Health occu- 
pationsi for examplOi are open to students who have graduated from 
high school. 

In regard to age, since almost all applicants come from the eighth 
grade, there is no si^iificant differences between the two groups. 
Family background 

Family background is very infrequently, if ever considered in 
a selection process. Yet it appears that the admissions procedures are 
in some ways related to the family background. It was found that there 
were significant differences on: 

1) Size of family (enrolled averaged 2.9 brothers and sisters, 
while the non<-enrolled averaged 3.38) | 

2) Home environment (91*5 per cent of the enrolled came from 
**typical** homes, while 67«8 per cent of the non-enrolled 
came from **typical** homes); 

3) Adults with whom the student lives (79*0 per cent of the 
enrolled lived with both parents while 71*5 per cent of 
the non-enrolled lived with both parents); 

4) Fathers* socio-economic status (the mean of 62.77 for 
fathers of the enrolled, and 60. 7B for fathers of the 
non-enrolled); 
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5) Mothers' socio-economic status (mean of the mothers of the en- 
rolled \ms 32*34t and of the mothers of the non-enrolled 27.94). 
• Sending school information 

This information is probably the most influential in the admis- 
sions practice. It is supplemented by pre-admissions testing done in 
some of the re/jional vocational-technical schools. The testing programs 
of the schools are so diverse, ho\;ever, that no meaningful data, rep- 
resentative of the system, could be used. 

There were significant differences on almost all variable stud- 
ied. These include: 

1) Intelligence test scores; Lorge Thomdike (enrolled students • 
mean score was 103.7; for non-em^olled students, 90.79); 

2) Achievement tests— the Iowa Test of Basic Skills showed sig- 
nificant differences on: 

a) Reading (enrolled grade equivalent 8.0; non-enrolled 
5-8); 

b) Vocabulary (enrolled grade equivalent 7*2; non- 
enrolled, 5«9)f 

c) Language (enrolled grade equivalent 6.7; non-en- 
rolled, 5.3); 

d) Math total (enrolled grade equivalent 6.9; 
non-enrolled, 5.9). 

e) Math probl«ns (enrolled grade equivalent 6.7; 
non-enrolled, 5.S); 

f) Math concepts (enrolled grade equivalent 6.7; 
non-enrolled, 5.8); 

;:) rir)G31ing (onroHed rxndo enuivalent 6.6; non-en- 
rolled, 5*6). 
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There were ttio ax^s of the test which had so few stu- 
dents the results cannot be considered as representative. These 
were Social Studies and Science. The ••Total Grade Equivalent** was 
siffiificantly different on both the t test and Chi Square test ( en«- 
rolled (jrade equivalent 6.9 j non-enroUed, 5*8). 

All sections of the tests had the enrolled students with a higher 
;Tide equivalent than the non-enroUed. The mean for the enrolled 
group on each of the tests varied from 6.6 to 7*2jfor the non-enrolledf 
from 5*3 to 5*9 • Since the tests were generally administered over a 
range from the sixth grade or beginning of the eighth grade, the mean??, 
particularly of the enrolled students, are approximately at the norm 
for the group. 

3) Grades repeated; 84 per cent of the enrolled had not re- 
peated any grade while 65.3 per cent of the non-enrolled had 
not repeated any ^rade; 

4) Personal Characteristics; a five-point scale on the char- 
acteristics of Effort, Behavior, Responsibility, Punctuality, 
and Cooperation was used. On all these items there were highly 
significant differences on both the t test and the Chi Square 
test. The enrolled group had consistently higher averages than 
the non-enroUed group. 

5) On grades obtained in the sending school the enrolled con- 
sistent?^ scored higher than the non-enrolled on all but one 
5ubj3Ct, Music, where there was no significant difference. 
Pbvsicil Education and Art v;ere not significantly different 
on We i tcct but were on the Chi : qiarc tect. On all others 
Llioi'o v/ore oi.^ificantly different ccores on both the t test 
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and the Chi Square test* The entx>lled scored hi^er on every 
subject. 

6) Days absent} enrolled students had a mean of days of 
absencet while the non«-enrolled had a nean of 4«56« This 
was a significant difference between the groups. 

7) Times tardy} enrolled students had a mean of .65 times tardy^ 
irtiile the non-enroUed had a mean of «92 times* There was a 
significant difference between the groups. 

8) Each school was asked to make a reconnendation regarding en- 
rolLnent on a three«»point scale: a) highly recommended, b) rec-» 
ommended with qualifications, and c) not recommended. 50.3 per 
cent of those highly recommended were acceptedf iriiile 95*3 per 
cent of those not recommended were not enrolled. To report 
this another way, 74*7 per cent of those irtio were enrolled were 
highly reconmendedi while only 39« 1 per cent of the non-enroUed 
were highly recommended. 

EhroUed students 

1) Ehtrance tests~Two tests were studied, two parts of the DAT 
and three parts of the Gates reading test* While these tests 
are not given in all schools, they are the •most frequently used. 
On the mechanical part of the DAT, the students scored a mean 
percentile of 49*03f while on the mathematics test they scored 
a mean of 38* 29* The latter is below the mean of the general 
population. 

On the Gates reading test the enrolled gx*oup scored a 
mean equivalent of 8.75 on speed, 8.43 on vocabulary, and 9*12 
on comprehension. This is within the expected range based on 
the time the test was taken, imnediately after or shortly before 
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completini; eighth grade* 

2) On grader in the regional vocational-technical schools, 
students averaged slightly abcve what could be interpreted 
as a ••C". 

3) Attendance—At the tine of data collection, irtiich extended 
over four weeks in the middle of the second semester, the 
students were averaging 3*63 days absent and 1*04 times 
tardy. 40*9 per cent of the students had had no absences 
and 71 • 7 per cent had no tardinesses. 

4) Consistency of trade choice—Iftien students enrolled they 
were asked to make two occupational selections* Upon com- 
pletion of the e9q>loratory program they were asked to make 
three Job choices. The study, however, concerned itself 
with only the first two of these three choices. The re- 
sults show that there is a high consistency of occupational 
choice. Only 8 per cent of those occupations chosen the 
second time were different from either of those they chose 
on enrollment. 

e. A word about missing data— 

Non-enrollees consistently had more data missing on almost all 
variables. This ms generally randomly spread among the schools 
so it woidd not seriously influence the findings. But the signif- 
icance may lie in the fact that if critical data is missing (data 
used for selection) it could adversely influence the selection de** 
cision, particularly if the information from the sending school was 
missing. 

Other micsing data also varies but at a lower level, in the 
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order of 3-8 per cent with differences of 2-3 per cent between en- 
rolled and non-enroUed. There was aore aissing date for the non- 
enrolled. 

Table n-A coapares the two groiqps on data odLssing on variables 
based on data Araa the sending schools. No tests of sipiificanee 
were aade. It is displayed here aerely to indicate that a prdblen 
MOT exist. 



Table VI-A 
HlSSmS DATA 

£hrollees: N > 414 Non-Qu<olleest N - 408 



% Missing DaU ^ Missing Data Diff . in % 

IQ Test Scores 17.8 29.9 12.1 

Achieveaent Test 21.9 30.1 8.2 

Recooaendation of _ . ... ^ . 

Sending School ^l.i 8.0 

Personal Characteristics 17.6 19*8 2.2 

Grades 11.3 20.6 9.3 



Soas of the regional vocational-technical schools have a pre-testing 
prograa requiring all applicants to take selected tests before th^ en- 
roll. These testing prograas vary so auch froa school to school that no 
aeaningfUl data could be drawi trom thea. It was found, however, on the 
DAT Mechanical, that I56 enrolled students had taken the test, but only 
40 non-enrollees had taken tlie test. Ve do not know to what extent the 
DAT Mechanical test was adaixdstered as a pre-entrance test. Soae schools 
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aay adidniifter it after students are anroUad, wfaieh vould aeeount for 
Mich of tha diffarenea* But this doaa gi-va risa to tha possibility that 
studants vibo do not taka tha antranea tast asy raduca thair chanca of 
anroUawnt. 

Considaring tbasa and othar pr^bleM, diffarancas batnaan anroUad 
atudants and non-aoroUad studants are not tha sola rasult of tha salae- 
tion procasaas of tha schools. First, 12.8 par cant of thosa actadttad do 
not actually anroU. Khan substantial aaounts of daU ara aissing froa 
tha application foms, tha schools cannot giTO an adaqaata avaluation. 
Finally, if studants fail to appear for pra-anroUsMnt taating, sig- 
nificant data needed for adaission is aissing. 

Fart of the problaa of aany students not being anroUad can be 
traced to the inadequacy of infoxnation trom the sending school, as wall 
as tha failure of students theaselves to appear for testing. 
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CONCLUSIOHS 

The students vho are ^eekins enroUnent in vocational-technical schools 
are, in j^iNMnl^ students below or equal to the mean of all high school stu-* 
dents on various variables (IQ and achievement test scores were slif^tly bel- 
low the mean for all hi;^ school students; grades were at about the mean for 
all high school students; fathers' and mothers' socio-economic status at 
about averac^ for society)* 

From the (proup of students uho se^ enrollment in Vocational Regional 
Technical SchoolSf the ones irtiich mi^t be termed the **better^ students are 
enrolled* These *n>etter** students more nearly strike the norm for the gen- 
oral population than the group of applicants*^ This is not too clear since 
lie have little definitive data about the whole ninth grade population in 
Connecticut* IJhal :;o can say vri.th considerable assurance is that on a large 
number of variablon, particularly those of school achievement, test scores, 
familial environment, and personality characteristics, the enrolled students 
score sifjiificantly higher than the non-enrolled students* Yet it appears 
that as compared with the total population, the enrolled students are not 
» "elite** as a group* Contrarily, they seem to represent n fairly normal die- 
tributjon of high school student bodies* In some ways they irepresent some dif- 
ferences* For exami>l<!, onli' per cent go on to i)ort-high nchool education, 
uhllc for the state, uhilo i;' i>er cent of high rchool studontn go on to a 

four-year coll3i::c* 6V*n pox* cent of the 1970 high ccliool neniorc in Conn'^c- 

p 

tic\it high schools ro^joi-tcd that they planned to jo on to ::chool* ' 

■^In a study comparing ninth grade vocationcl stu^lontc from Connecticut 
:icgional Teclmical Cchools to ninth grade students of surrounding high schools, 
iL was found that no difference existed between the U/o groups on f others • 
i:ocio-ccononic st'rLut; or upon ntudents* self-concoptc* 

.IrJnfield, :i**;r*, and Purvis, W*'j;*, An Investigation of a Comparison of Hirith Grade 
ir i::h richool ntude nt n ar/1 Vocat ipnal School Students on Self Concei^t and Family 
Tipcio- economic CtVtu:: in Iloi^thoastern Connecticut t Univornity of Connocticjit, 19 

p 

^ _ , , - - ♦ Report of Tasl: Force 3 to Connecticut- Commision for Hid>er 
/auc aiion * 1971* * * * ^2**" 



The onroUnent procesSf thou^ varyinc rrom school to schooli s^ems to 
lecult in c rathor consistent pattern of the better academic students bein,'; 
^!;rolled« It cannot bo said that the results of this study can ho ^^n^ral- 
xzed to ev027 school. In all lilrelihood they canH. A comparative study of 
schooln coxild shou the dcrjrse to which each school vaa-ic^s from the norms es- 
tablished in this study. Ho effort had been made to do this^ however. 

An important observation about the data is that there appear to be pos« 
Itive relationships between variables. This is not une^ected. One would 
expect that ntxidents vijth hi^^h (grades wo'.ild have high achievement test scores. 
There would also be reason to believe that students with high achievement 
would be absent or tardy less frequently than lox:er achievement students i that 
they would be more hif.My recommended by the sending schools and be ranl.ed 
on perscmality characteristics at higher levelj; .han the lot;er achievers. 
Lesn e;q)ectedt thou::h, is that family characteristics vx>\ild be so interrela- 
ted with success in school. Tlie enrolled students came from homes where fa- 
thers and mothers had higher socio-economic status than thu non-enrolled. 
.tox>lled sttidents were also more apt to come from smaller i more cohesive fam- 
ilies than non-enroUed students (more cohesive in the fact that enrolled 
students were mora likely to live with both parents than the non-enrolled)* 

This suggests that the admissions process creates a situation in vAiich 
tl ore is an unintentional discrimination against youth \Aio live in environ- 
ments vjhere potentials of personal and social problems are hi^# 

Prior to making any judjjnents about the clearly selective processes 
(only part of which is done by the school i numerous apj>licants select them- 
selves •*out*' by not appearing— approximately Id per cent— even though th<?y 
were accepted for aomission)| one imist understand the mission of these schools. 
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Unlike regular high schools regional vocational-technical schools have 
a much more definitive responsibility* That mission is to prepare students to 
enter into clearly defined occupations. Most of these occupations are fairly 
sophisticated and technical requiring workers of competence vdth average or 
better intellectual and performance capability* To maximize the fulfillment 
of that mission recniires that altering students have the potential of fulfil- 
ling these criteria. 

To argue that schools should change the admissions process and criteria 
to permit less talented students to enroll suggests not necessarily a change 
in mission, but that the schools modify their missionf providing for occu- 
pational training for less sophisticated^ less technical Jobs^ therein pro- 
viding opportunities for the less talented students. ThiSf then is a phil- 
osophical matter. Should the schools continue to fulfill their present mis- 
oion x-rhlch requires a selective procedtire, or should they modify their mission 
and serve a xfider range of student needs? These are only two alternatives. 
There are undoubtedly others. One mig^t be a change in operationf possibly 
eliminating the totally self-contained program and combining forces with the 
regular high school. Another might be limiting enrollment to eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Still another might be to increase the opportunities for un- 
talented. 

A further problem xfhich was not within the fraraeworic of this study but 

2 

is exemplified by other studies is the ▼•elatively high non-completion rate. 
This problem also raise:, questions about the admissions process^ and the com- 



mon-completion is not synmomofas with dropout. It is presumed that most 
of these students return to a regular high school. Acttial figures on non^-com- 
pletion are not available. We know that in 1971t 3169 ninth graders were ad«* 
mitted. That same year 2290 graduated^ some of these beixig post-graduate 
students. If the enrollment had been relatively constant over the past four 
years there is a school-leaving rate of somewhere around 28 per cent. 
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bination of these two problems (enroUjnent of the more talented and the dropout 
rates) raises questions about the school»s curriculum, atmosphere, extracurric- 
ular activities, as well as the admissions procedures themselves, or the ex-» 
pectations school and bureau personnel have for sttidents* A high level of sel- 
ectivity coupled with a relatively high rate of school leavers suggests that there 
are problems which need to be identified and studied* 

It is relatively simple to search out negative factors about a school* It 
is also relatively easy to find benefits derived from the school's services* 

The record of job placement as reported each year by the Bureau of Regional 
Vocational Technical Schools is ijideed iaqpressive*-^ In addition, this study 
shows that the schools are serving Blacks, Spanish-speaking students, axvl females, 
at least in the same proportion as they seek enrollment* The schools have made 
strong efforts to attract Blacks and Spanish-speaking students* These effoz*ts, 
however, have not resulted in a hi^ percentage of these groups seeking en- 
rollment* 



^Fourteen and six-tenths per cent of the 1971 graduates went of to post- 
hi^ school, 6*6 per cent went into service^ *07 per cent could not be employed 
due to health or other reasons, 4*8 per cent could not be found and 74*1 per 
cent were available for employment* Of the 74*1 per cent, 74*8 per cent were 
eoqployed in the occupation for idiich they received instructicm, or a closely rel- 
ated occupation, 18*2 per cent were employed in other occupations, 1*5 per cent 
were employed part time, and 6*6 per cent were unemployed* This was three months 
after graduation* Data is from Graduate FoUowhto: Statistical Data on Connec- 
ticut Students Completing Vocational Programs in 1971 (in press)* 
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The findings of this study do not cry out for quick change. They do 
indicate that changes might be considered. But before quick decisions are 
made, a good deal of more study needs to be done. 

Recommendations for further study: 

!• Since the schools are providing an important service to the man- 
poi;er of the state, a study should be made of whether they are 
serving the most important needs in Trades and Industry and per- 
haps some other non-industrial occupations as well. 
2. More needs to be Imown about the students, those enrolled and 
those not enrolled and those who do not seek enrollment . Such 
questions as what are their aspirations, how \^ell equipped are 
they to make occupational choices are tv;o samples of information 
which could be of \jl\xe in determining the future roles of the 
school. 

3* A continuing study of tho enrolled ninth graders, following them 
through school and onto the job, should reveal what activities 
or environment in the school are related to the relatively high 
leaving rate. Vlhat are the strong points of the school v/hich re- 
sult in successful completion on job placqngnt? 

4» An e:q)erimental research proiect which v;ould permit typically 
non-eni*olled students to enroll would help identify whether the 
present selective pzx)cesses are really appropriate. 

5# Because the school can serve less than half of those who apply, 
some e^erimental programs should be attempted which \-iould serve 
the non-enrolled students. Such a project should have a reser.rch 
aspect bxxilt into it (some such programs are underway). 
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Since schools serve different occupational needs in different geo- 
graphical locationS| a continuing research program regarding students, 
curriculumi staff and manpower needs, ans as well as some other var- 
iables| should be established for each school. 
A study of why non-Caucasians, females and students with special 
needs (in this case handicapped) do not seek enrollment in the 
schools needs to be made. E3q)erimental recruitment programs might 
be tried.. 

If pre-enrollment testing is to be done by the schools, some de- 
vices need to be developed which will make it possible to study 
the influence of the tests on selection. This does not mean a 
uniform testing program needs to be initiated; rather, that a study 
be made of how influential this program is in the selective process, 
and its relationship to successful completion of the students. It 
shoixld also be conducted so that every applicant has the chance to 
take the test. 

Data from this study needs to be further analyzed to determine the 
interrelationships of variables, with the view of recommending sel- 
ection procedures which will not unii^'entionally favor one group 
of students over another* 

Since selection of students is not solely the province of the 
vocational-technical schools, a comparative analysis of the stu- 
dents ^0 apply but change their minds with students rejected 
the school would give more definitive information of the ijnpact of 
the admissions processes on the nature of the student body* 
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APPi-lDIX A 
APPLICATION FORM 



OOMMECTICaT STATE DEPAmMEMT OF EDUCATION 
OMsieB of Vooctiioad EdttcoUM 

APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION - DAY COURSE 



Howell Cheney Ref ional Voc«tionaI.Technic«l School 

791 W. Middle Turnpike ETHNtC GROUP 

Mancheater, Connecticut 06040 ^CUBAN 

MEXICAN-AMER. 

NEGRO 



RACE 

WHITE 
_BLACK 



For Tedmiccd 
Sdiool Um Only 



ThKU 

AootpM ... 
Woiltao Ust 
JhhtnA ... 



PART I (To hm PrintDd IN DOC by Uid APPUCAHT) 
Mom 



^M. INDIAN 



(Utt) 
Addnm ... 



TiodD yott wish to Imb 

In what otlm trad# m im InttMltd 

TdWpIioiid , Fkm of birth 

'^^School DalD ol birth 

Gtad^ Town Hobbte 

U not la Mhool: 

Hlghtil giod« oonpltt«d Niimh»r of bioth^vs (older) (youagor) ... 

l^uiober ol sistm iMu) (youagor) .. 

li^BflT with partnts, with whom <m you Urinr 

Doto loft Nomo 

Addicts 

Town Bolotion^ 



Signattiro of Applicant 



PART II (To bo eomplolod IN INK by paronts or guordion %rith whom opplicant Uvos) 

Within tho limits of its training loeilitiee. tho school accepts applicants who show premiss of being oble to do the work and to 
complete the rocational educotion program. The dato requested on this form, together with the test which the appUcant may be 
asked to take« will proride the information needed to oct on this application. 

I approve thie applicotion and agree to encourage pui^ucdity and regular ottendonce. 

I agree to permit the required physical eraiination which may include blood and tuberculosis tests and Yaccinotion against 
smoU-pox. 

I understand that the school assumes no responsibility for oocidental infury suffered by a student at any time. Student Accident 
Insurance is available through the school. 

I understand that each student is to have shop and gym clothing as prescxibed and to hove by a specified time certain tools as 
listed for his trade. Such items cm the peisoaol property of the student ond are taken with him when hD leaves school 



Signature RelaUonship 



Kind of work Employer 

Signature Relationship 

Kind of work Employer . . . 



.(Fotbtr. tlftplathftr* uneU. gu«diaa« eie.) 



(Molhar. •tftpsiethM. ouAt* guardlaa« •!€) 
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(FM) 



Homm 9t oppUecmt 

PART in (To lit filM la by Madiag tAool) 



RECDfT STANDiUtDIZED ICSTS 



RRSONAL CHAMCTEIUSTICS 

















1 


T»tU 






1 













Achi«ir«flMiit Titt ^. . . Qrado 

Dcrtt Total Oreido EquivoUDO» 



Etfoct 












Btbcnrlor 
























Punetuottty 












Gpoptralta 













AaSA 



Otcid* 



ABEA 



Oradt 
Cqutv. 



ACHIEVEMENT RECORD 



TRANSCRIPT ACCEPTED 



_ MorUag P^riodf 
COalt U (tool 9rad« 9ivM) 



Aptitude TMt: Grade 



.Dcrtt 



AREA 



PtrcaatlU Scor« 



AREA 



P«re«ntil« Scor« 



































































































































Day* AbMnt 












1 




Days Tardr 










1 1 



Dther Tests 



Date Grade 



Scot* 



Tn>* of program (coll. prep., general etc) .... 

Lowest passing grode b 

Applicant should satisfoctorily complete Grade 
on (date) 



except OB noted: 



Vhlch grade(s) bos applicant repeated? 

>oes applicant have any pbyrical handicap? Yes . , . No RECOMMENDATION OF SENDING SCHOOL 

I yes, please eiplain: AppUcant is recommended highly ^ 

Applicant is recommended with qualifications 

— Applicant is not recommended 

Comments: 

iirthdate as recorded on sdiool records. 



:nvironmental or other factors we should hnow to help the. 
ipplicanl in making the best possible odjustment: 



Signoturo 



(toachor« counselor principal) 
FOR JECKNICAL SCHOOL USE ONLY 



School . . . 



Dote 
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APP!!MDIX B 
OATA COLL^iCTIOH F0I2I 



\ 



m 




• 


)CCK 


0»ei(i 




tONO 


Stiid.# 






Tveh, School 




:ex 


Sax 1. inalo 


2. faaala 


iTATS 


SUtus 1, adMltted 


2* not adalttad 


POAT 


Appllo«tlon«dat« r«c*d. 


mo. / wr. 


ACE 


Raeo 1. blade 2. Puarto Rlcan 3. Caucasian 




• blank 


• 


.one 


Town(rea.) zip coda 




NOSC. 


ssnoinQ school 




RAOE 


Crada at aDolic. 


• 


NSCH 


Town of school 




RDCP 


Laot Coffip* grada 




mi 


Raaaon for Lsavlng 




RAOI 


Tradadat ehdca) 




j^A02 


Trade(2nd choice) ^ 






blank 




THPL 


Sirthplaca (zip code) 




im 


eitthdata 


/ / 


38Y1 
0By2 
0BY3 


• 

•Hobby 1 
Hobby 2 ^ 
Hobby 3 . 


, , „ !• model bldg 
2* colloctJlng 
3# electricity 
4* wood 

, , , 5# music 


LD8R 


No, of oldar brothers 




LDSR 


No* of oldar sisters 


• 

* 


MGBR 


No. of youngsr brothers 




NCSR 


No* of younger sisters 
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5U 

2-S / / f / / 

^•f JUL/ 

• LJ 

9 LJ 

10.13 / / / / / 

15 u 

16.20 ////// 
////// 

26 U 

27-31 ////// 

32 U 

»»W / , / / 

35»36 / / / 

37,38 /"/ / 

39,40 7 7/ 

41-45 ////// 

46-51 /,////// 

52-54 / / Y, y 



55 

57 ^ 
58 



LIVU 



FATOC 

noroc 

iMOTEM 
HOMOT 



IQTNA 

iQono 

I/JDYR 
IQCRD 
IQSCR 



Living with whrnN? 1. patents 5, w.Attapfath. 59,60 
2« mother only 6« f •Aetapmoth, 
3* fathtr only 7. guardian 
4. grandjparanta S« adoptad - 



Fathar'a occupation. 
rathar*« empldyar 



nothar's oecMpatlon. 
Mother* a owployia r 



Hofft environment not typical 



Na«a or IQ teat 



Date of teat (month). 
Data of teat (year) 



Grade IQ teat taken in. 
10 acora _ 



.61,65 



.66,67 



_68-72 



.73,74 



_75 



Name 


Data 







































8-12 



J 3,14 



J 5,16 



J7 
18-20 



( ( ( I LJ 
/ y / 

I ( ( ( (J 

UU 

JU 



LJULjUU 
ft/ 
/ / / 

LJ 

Li / / 



ACNAM 
ACCRO 
ACOMO 
ACOYR 
ACTCC 



Achievement test name 



Grade achievement teat taken in„ 
Date of teat (month) 
Date of teet (year) 



Total grade equivalent. 



21-25 



26 



27,28 



,29,30 
. 31,32 



/ / / f f J 
LJ 

LU 
LJLJ 
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412 
AS 
M 
AS 
A6 
A? 

Aa 

:a9 

:aio 



33,34 ^£t^Ly 



:3S,36 



J57,38 /. / 

JI9,40 IlJLs/ 

jf«tA2 /I./- / 

.43,44 /'.,f: / 

,45,46 /'./' / 

J?,48 /•'./. :/ 

.49,50 /•♦/:• / 

J51,52 / 



•NAm 

•CRD 
'TWO 
•TVR 

»Al 
»A2 

'A3. 
M4 
»A5 
«A6 
»A7 
'A8 



Aptltudt ttst 



Cr«d» aptltudt tttt ttken In. 
Datt of ttst (wonth V , 
bat« of tttt (vtar^ 



Aotitudt Ttst 



ptreantlla Scoya 



////// 

u 

I / / - 
/ / / 

LU 

/ / / 
/ / / 

LU 

/ / / 

LU 
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l' 

Studinfe l 

CRHPT Cnd»(9) tmommta d ' s% 

PHSHA Physical handicaps 1, Cyaalght 2. Hsarine 3. Ll«b« 

4, Otha r U 
CWM CnviroriMntal factor s S S.Sg 



CHARil Paraonat ehatactorlatlca / / / / 57-61 / / / / 

effort $• Suparlor 

Bahavler 4. Abova avaraga 

^ Rasponalblity 3* Avaraga 

Punctuality 2, BaloM avaraga 

Cooparatlon 1» Unaatiafeetory 



Aehiavamant Raeerds - Sanding School 



CRAOe 


Grade. 


62 

• 




READ 


Raading 


63 


U 


SNC 


Cnglish (Languaga arta) 


— — V 64 


JU 


8PEU 


Spalling 




U 


SCI 


Seianea 




u 


RATH 


Math (ArithMtie) 

• 




LJ 


58 


Social Studlaa (History) 


— * 68 * 


JU 


G£0 


Gaography 


69 




fllUSSC 


Music 


70 


JU 


ART 


Art 


— 71 




lA 


Induetrlal Arts 


— — n 


U 


PHYEO 


Physical fCduriation' 


' 73 


U 






74 


u 






75 








. 76 


u 
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u 

u 

uu 



StudMit *<' 

MYAB Oaya abMrnt 
TTROY TiMt Urdy , 



TYPpn 

fICCSS 



Typ* of pto9nm 1. Cefltrsl CoUtgt 3« 



ItMOMMnditlons of Modtng Mhool 1« hifllMLy 
2* qmliflvd 3; not tocoMNod 



LJ 
U 



£NTCR Cntorod ot gtadi 9, 10, 11* 12 



eilTMO Ooto onUrod (nonth) 

CNTM Ooy of ontry 

£NTYR Yoor of ontry 

UPiO Ooto loft (oonth) 

UFOA Ooy of Itovlng 

LCrVR Yoat of loovtng 



tmM 
DC nqO 
OETYR 
PARAM 
ARTHM 



JLL 



JJL 



^CASI. Roooon for loovln^i. 



Bltnk. 



Cnttanco tost niiw 



bato of onttanet taat (no.). 



Paragraph Monln^ 



10 

ll,12 
13,14 
1S,16 

17,10 
19,20 
21,22 

.23,24 

J8S 



-26 



29,30 
% 31,32 



Arithmotic 6oMprahanslon, 



!&^33,34 



U 

U 
U 

ill 
LMJ 



CNTET.. Cntranea tast neiw 



OCNMY Date of antranca teat (mo.). 



.(y».) 



U 

( I ( I f 



# 



student # 

Ninth CradB Mickt • 9/71 to 3/72 

V. Tcada nagfofine a 36 / / 

TuTT Tradt sttitudt - fi^ Z«/ 

TIPEd Tradt thjwty 30 LJ 

WfXX ... ■: . . 3i 

MPCft Ntth ■ <0 iL,/ 

WTT • « iL/ 

SPCfl Sei«ne9 r ^ 

S*TT ' 43 

mn Cngllah ■ 44 1^ 

CUTT . ' 48 jLJ 

aSPCR SooUl S.t(NUfi9 ' . 46 

SSAH ■ 47 

fiUPCII BliMprlnt f^inn 40 ^ 

■WTT " ' 49 

'p£Hn Phys. ffd, ■ » 

txtta ■ 63 

0YAB8 Day* abMflt ■ 54,55 / / / 

TTW>Y TlMt tardy 56,57 / / / 

MNRR Honor roll 11/ 
Tv« Trada choica aftar aifploration 

•c ■ « 

RfTCC Reason for trada choica ehano a , 6 0.61 / / / 



:GR0 .Counmllng rteord. 



>?CS Pftttint eonfsrencts 



ASAS Activlttas and Awards 



GLiN Coneral InforMtion 



ERIC 



APP'JiaK c 
CU!iUI/:TIV3 PtZiOORD FOIQI 




CUMIUUTIVE RBCOaD 
(PAST I) 



« I 

< I 

W 
l\ 

P. I 

1 1 



t 



< 



1 1 



ii 



! i 



8 



I 

b 

3 



i i 



f ! 



r 

i { 



ERIC 
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CUHMUUTIVE SECOBO 
(PABI U) 
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(PART IV) 




J a V » 0 
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